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starve the weaker and more stunted specimens of
humanity, who are the outcome of several generations
that have grown up without proper access to light
and air, and without muscular exercise. Before
long, however, the country immigrants will be an
imperceptible addition to any great English or
Scotch city. What, for instance, will 20,000 immi-
grants a year mean to the swarming life of a
metropolis with four or five millions of inhabitants ?
Is it not unavoidable that the city type should
become more and mor? pronounced ? Is it not
probable that the type elaborated will not be so
much that of the mobile, critical, originative Athenian,
who was practically an aristocrat among slaves, as of
the Manchester or Bellevue operative, with an inherit-
ance of premature decrepitude, with an horizon
narrowed to parochial limits, with no interests
except those of the factory or the Trades-Union ;
with the faith of the Salvation Army, that finds
expression in antics and buffoonery, or with that
even more lamentable scepticism to which the bestial
element in man is the only reality ?

It must be borne in mind that the city life which
we associate from history with ardent public spirit
and susceptibility of great ideas was never trammelled
by the limitations which cramp a great capital in
modern times. The Athenian could pass in a couple
of hours from the Acropolis into a country solitude;
he was perpetually serving as soldier or sailor, or was
traversing mountain paths to consult an oracle, or to
attend a festival. The free population of Rome may
have amounted to nearly three-quarters of a million
in part of its best literary period ; but these numbers
were closely packed within a circuit of thirteen